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Only, a few minutes before he was shot. Senator Robert Kennedy was thanking 
a crowd in the packed Embassy Ballroom for their efforts in bringing him victory 
in the California primary election. ■ / , . 



W HEN 'BOB KENNEDY 
decided to malts the . 
run for the White House we . 
, were in Italy .working on a 
novel by the shore of the leg- 
endary Lake of Ccmo with 
snow-capped . ' Alps standing 
1 sentinel around us. We feit 
safe, secluded, . productive. 
The London Times and the 
• Paris Heraid-Tribune and the 
Rome Messaggero brought the 
daily news , to cur reading 
room every day, so we knew. , 
about the crisis in gold, the 
. British refusal to admit In- 
dians to their island, and we 
were increasingly, aware of 
the political quicksand LBJ . 
had stumbled into in Vietnam. 

But, on a two-month sab- 
batical from the pressure of 
civic problems that had de- 
manded. great hunks of our 
time for a number of years, it 
was a relief to be able to, read = 
about world issues without 
feeling a moral obligation to 
do something about them. If 
we may be excused our coir- 
ceit, we thought that, after 
years of involvement we had 
earned a rest, what . we de- 
scribed as a “working vaca- 
tion,’’, the luxury of getting up 
in the morning, kissing your. 

, wife, breathing the air, taking 
a walk, clearing the mind and 
then, “ah sweet mystery of 
work.” ■ 

.That was our selfish state of 
mind when a cable from Bob 
Kennedy, found us on the 
shore of that picture-postcard- 
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blue Italian lake and called us 
back to reality. American 
reality., The cable isaid he 
“found himself in a struggle,” 
and expressed the hope that 
we would" be back in the 
States in time to enlist in his •. 
campaign. He expressed his., 
appreciation for any help we 
might be able to render in 
getting his message across to 
“your people.” Geraldine and 
I smiled at that one, for Bob 
meant not Hollywood people 
or literary , people - or Jewish 
people but black people, the 
friends we had made in Watts 
and other neglected communi- 
ties in the course of establish- 
ing the .Writers Workshop in 
the wake ox the holocaust four 
years age. 

That evening we answered 
that we would be comir.g back 
shortly, ready to enlist in his 
army cf volunteers. And we . 
fired off this opening salvo to 
the director .of the Watts 
Writers Workshop: - 

“You know, at the end of 
my dialogues .with Jimmy 
Baldwin I said I thought the 
whites had almost had it, that 
unless , they could rip the 
racism out of their culture, 
out. of their hearts," our, coun- 
try was on the road to violent 
division. However, I f es * we 
have a last chance with Bobby 
Kennedy. 1 know that he hon- 
estly wants to get out of this 
damnable war that is bleeding 
us to death. - I believe him 
when he says he wants to take 



those billions v/e are .pouring 
down the Saigon drain and put 
them to work in our ghettos, 
rebuilding them ... If we 
can get Bobby in we have a 
last chance of doing some- 
thing on a federal scale about 
the galling neglect we see in. , 
.Watts. Yes, Bob seems to un- 
derstand what we need for. 
cur cities, not just those bil- 
lions but ideas, imagination, 
ar.d love. What Bob saw when 
he came to our Workshop to" 
meet the writers could be en- 
larged a thousand-fold in.' 
every single community. If we. 
blunder on, if we cut back the 
sendees we should be expand- 
ing, if v/e just remain ‘liber- 
al,’ themyou are right, then 
comes Armageddon ... So, a 
long-winded nomination 
speech for Bobby Kennedy, 
our. last best hope of making 
it,' together!” 

Lyndon’s stunning abdica- 
tion speech made us even 
more eager to work for what 
seemed to us that last, best 
hope. But Italy is seductive 
and we lingered, some days in 
Venice and more in Rome. We 
v/e re enjoying the sculpture 
and the markets and the res- 
taurants and the people when 
the sky fell down. . Another.. 
Dallas! This time in Mem- 
phis. This, time not the Presi- 
- dent nor Medgar Evers, the 
black messiah of Mississippi, 
but our .Nobel Prize Winner, 
for Peace, apostle of black 
freedom through non-violence. 



Continued on page 24 




The.yowig man asked, “ Shouldn’t He berhererby-now.:.^. 
Isn’t he late? I wonder why lie hasn’t shown up yet?” 
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Martin // Luther King.. P Not „s 
, again! Not another public 
murder! How- long, oh bigots ./ 
and sons of bigots, can we it 
bear your . slings and arrows,*.' p 
telescopic rifles and shotgun? 

In that moment the side- 
walks cafes of the Via Venetto f, 
lost their . music ‘ and the 
graceful Spanish Steps were 
shadowed in grief and rage. It 
was time to come home. More 
than ever we believed what 
we had written our friends in ; 
Watts, P Now angry young . 
•’.braves would be. tearing our 
cities apart. ;lt would be black jf 
/against white, father / against i; 
■son . . . “a time of. shame ; 

. and sorrow, .:;. . this mindless. 

menace/ of violence ..in . Amer- - 
Pica’ which / again stains our. ' 
land and every ' one of our 
i lives.’- .The quotes are from 
* Bob Kennedy’s address on the 
assassination , of Dr. King’ on ; ’ 
the day after that calamity. 

P Two. months -later, Sunday 
' afternoon, the secondpof June 
. found us on Central avenue,. 

the main street of black and . 

- / deprived South Los Angeles, P 
speakingrat a Kennedy rally, 
’'with Charles Evers, who had 
picked up the standard fallen 
P from -the hands of his mar- 
tyred brother in Mississippi. . 
While /Evers was on the plat- , 
,P form . explaining his reasons 
/ for supporting Kennedy,/ say- ’ 
r ing/ he P believed the /Senator - 
//- had ’ a rare and" "possibly ' 
uniaue capacity to break the 
/ ’chains of , racism that were - 
/'holding his . people back, a 
black militant leader came 
/ into the hall with his 
“troops.” We were concerned 
/ /that he might try to break up . 

the meeting. He had. a stack 
Pc of leaflets attacking. Kennedy 
/.-along with Humphrey, Mc- 
-P Carthy,. Nixon— blue-eyed 
devils all. 

Our Kennedy-Evers team, 
;•/.- had strong black support in 
this community and, with -a 
, critical primary less, than 43 
hours away, it seemed as if 
more violence might erupt. 



We went over to the militant ,p 
leader; whom* we knew fairly / 
well, . and asked him please /< 
not to disrupt the meeting. We 
said 'Charles Evers risked 
death, from full-time racists 
every day of his life and had 
come a long way to plead 
Bobby’s cause. “Even if you 
don’t agree, he deserves a 

- respectful audier.ee.” The . lo- : 
cal black leader nodded. He ; 
could be difficult but some- 

. times hot" unreasonable.’ p 

P. :“OK,”- ; he agreed, -T per- / 
serially think it’s ail a waste 
/of time .because any ’good 
black man. or any real friend 
Z of the black man is going to P 
be cut down /sootier or later— - 
like Jack Kennedy and Med- f 
-gar Evers and Brother Mai- 
/, coins. But I can dig it. You go p 
ahead/; with- your meeting, p ; 
; p We’ll pass out the literature, in;.; / 
•’ the parking lot”, 

The rally ended tensely if 
peacefully. Charles Evers said 
.- that President Kennedy and 
/ his brother and Martin Luther 
King, aiong with too many 
Pothers murdered in the South 
in recent years, ail shared a.; 
belief in the dignity / of man •’ 
and the eventual triumph of 

■ genuine democracy. And he 
prayed that Bob- Kennedy,; 
who stood up for Medgar and 
for //Martin and for all the , 
oppressed, would, be able to 

/ ..bring ..this/Pabput through- the;'; 
T 'democratic process; . 

: ]vf ,r ’In the audience /for. that; 
■//rally was . ,our_ employ ee of - 

■ f many, years, ..Mrs, - Lowse.5®v 
p -j/rler,/ While we . were 'scheduled -.: 
-,. to speak at several other 
P’- gatherings that ... evening, - 

Louise went on to the Ambas- 
sador Hotel to attend a large 
reception for Kennedy . Next 
P morning she said she had seen ■ 

- Bob Kennedy,'., in fact had 
shaken hands with him twice, 
in the famous Coconut Grove. 
But, she said, she also had 
encountered . a slig ht.__datfc- 
complexioned_ypuag_man who 

worried her because he had 
ho.-in . wanderim: around the 



/stage and .looking-. behind the . 
curtains. , Louise had. once, 
worked at . the .. Ambassador 
and she - knew where extra 
-chairs were stacked, in a pas- 
sageway behind the stage to 
-the rear of the ballroom. The 
young man accompanied her. 
He seemed to know his way to 
the side corridor and cau- 
tioned her, “Be careful, you 
could hurt yourself. It’s pretty 
dark in there.” He was very 
polite and offered to bring an 
extra chair back for Louise’s 
friend, Caroline. The passage- 
way where they found the 
chairs has an entrance into 
the main lobby and also con- 
nects with, the Embassy Room ' 
and the pantry where Ken- 
nedy was to meet his death 
two nights later.. - 
The young man’s knowledge 
of the area and the way he 
was dressed prompted her to 
ask him if he was an employe 
of the hotel rather than a 
guest. He said no he was just 
a spectator who had come like ■ 
all the rest of the crowd to 
see Kennedy. And he added, 

P “Shouldn’t he be here by 
. now? ..Isn’t he late? I wonder 
P why he hasn’t showh up yet.” 
With -him, -according to Louise 
: P and her:/ friend," was an other 
: young man, also slender_and. 
i. s warthy/ - carryin g a violin, 
-v :HseT~AJ)id"~he also. asked~if 
. mew why Kennedy was 

i;Tate and if anything could be - 
keeping him from the hotel. 
-//’Both young men kept wander-- 
’ffjhg up on the stage -and look- 
Tviiig behind the curtains, 
y? Said Louise Carter as - she 
described her: misgivings to; 
mo on the morning of June 
3rd, “Later when I saw all 
- those crowds around the sena- 
1 tor and trying to touch him, 
he. seemed so unprotected— 
and with, so many angry peo- 
pic walking the streets these 
days, it just doesn f t look saie 

to me." . ' 

On Primary Election Day 
we passed the time trying to 
relax and rest up tor what we 




. Mrs. Ethel Kennedy str; 
' husband. 



dins to reach her stricken 



thought would be. a long and . 
eventful evening. It reminded. 

■' us' of . the way boxers spend 
' their days awaiting important 

- - contests. We turned on the 

radio. ■ The .’television news. 
Called some friends who were 
on the fence. -Called Kennedy 

• /workers to try. and - find out : 
how. it was going. Around six 
p.m. Pete Hamill, the writer, 

‘ . came by : with his younger ' 
V-’/ brother , .and the four of us 
drove . to the .' Ambassador. . 
yr. • - The Embassy Ballroom had 
••-••'•^an’a'iri of tentative' gaiety! Not 
... "too many had arrived yet; but 
i-. . . those who came early were 
optimistic. In. a small roped- 
: off ' section . press.; officers 
Pierre. • Salinger 5 and . Frank 
... Mankiewicz " were working 
.... .at their desks, taking quick 
phone .calls aktd jotting down 
.-meaningful. hieroglyphics..; 

; Both - thought it .looked good ■ 
'y, for Bob, mentioning percent-, 
ages, that turned out to be ' 
slightly, optimistic. “South Da-. 

; '■ kota is in and bigger, than 
/"■ expected,’’ Frank told us. His - 
father, - the gifted . writer of 
“Citizen. Kane,” had worked 
for my.. old man and. we re-, 
membered Frank as a child-; 
. ' editor putting out a surpris- 
. . ingly -' professional mimeo- 
. - graphed "newspaper with his 
. brother, Don! If Bob could 
make- it to the White House it 
was ■ believed... that Frank. 

• would become his Pierre. For 
us .that., v/as -a. comforting 
thought. Bob knew where he 
was going '-and Frank was an 

. "" ideal companion for. that jour- 
" .ney, cool but concerned, and 
’ brilliantly informed. ‘ 

"• Now tiis Embassy’ Ballroom/ 

- if- was - coming. ; .to .life: Pretty 
/.-./ girls in! mini- skirts' and Ken- 

• nedy . r .skimmers! Earnest 
■- /young men . from the -New. 

Left. Middle-aged doctors and 
".lawyers and -their socially- 
"% minded wives.. The liberals. A 
: . ' lot of black people. A smatter- 
ing of Democratic pros. 

- Everybody was friendly, very 
. up, smelling victory but more 



than victory, tasting hope.. 

. We talked with Pete Hamill 1 
about .it as wp waited for the' ; 
night to begin, Pete was a 
Ramparts / man, /a Village 
Voicer, a crony of Norman 
Mailer’s, .a brother-in-law and 
chum .of ex-heavyweight 
. j. champ Jose Torres. Pete was 
an Irishman and sometimes 
.fought like one and often 
wrote like one, like the best of 
: his crazy ‘ and . talented clan.. ■ 

.' He was bitter about the war/v- 
! ; and. the state of the union" and " ", 
the compost heaps that . we ; 

■ like to call-Jfinner. cities,” but 
! this ' night he was happy and; 

/ hopeful and ' it / may sound . 
corny but we raised- paper - 
cups to a better world. ‘ . ' ’ 

We were joined by Warren. 

- Rogers, of LOOK. Magazine, . 

. / who had been on the - cam-. 
O'paign trail with Bob and who •' 

■ shared our feeling ! that .he ' 
was the - most misunderstood . 
man in American life. We had 
never found him ruthless, cold' n; ; 
and calculating; on the con- 

• - trary we knew him to be 

- warm, humorous and intense- . 
ly human.' “I know he attracts 
some of those people around 

/ .him because of ■ who , he' is,” , , 
/Warren had said. “But the . 

- truth is, he’s fun to-be with; I L”. 
fee 1— good— around ; : . him.” sa 

. That was the way his Triends 
felt about him. And he had as 
/. many. - of . those as . he had • 

■ enemies. •; - ./ ■ -i- ■ 4: / /; 

The ballroom was .filling .up/ 

. now and returns were, begin-- 
/ining to. come in, so we de- 
. cided to go upstairs to the 
Kennedy .; suite. There .we...; 
found a .kind of impromptu 
party in progress; one of those , 
‘Only In America’ things, or • 
maybe only in a Kennedy ; 
America: ' astronaut . . John 
Glenn, Olympic / champion, 
Rafer Johnson, the , Milton 
Berles, film "director John 
Frnnkenheimer, Charles 
.*• Evers and John Lewis," one of 
• the original leaders of SNCC, ; 

■ Mexican organizers of the 
Huelga against, the /wine 

• '■ ,. ■ .... j;* 

Continued on next page 
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Unruli urged us to resist the temptation to strangle 
the assassin. “ We don’t want to have another Dallas ” 
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growers. Sharing a couch with 
Glenn, a Catholic priest, a 
Democratic office holder, a 
local black leader and a Hol- 
lywood glamor girl was Ethel 
Kennedy., - ' . ' 

Star athletes, national he- 
roes, liberal politicians, movie 
stars, writers, strike leaders, 
black militants; ; from the 
mansions of. Beverly Hills, the . 
playing fields,' the vineyards, 
the ghettos. “This gathering is 
not to be believed,” said Pete 
Hamill as he bobbed and. " 
weaved through the group , 
bunched at the one small bar. „ 
We watched Ethel' watching" ; 
the TV as her husband slowly 
began to pull ahead of hjs 
rival., “And I’ll bet , our Chi- 
cago vote isn’t counted yet!” 
said a Mexican-American cov- 
ered with Kennedy and 
“Huelga” buttons. “My peo- 
ple, They vote a hundred per- 
cent.” This turned out to be 
the most accurate prediction 
in a night no one could have 
predicted except a non- 
descript young man who was 
downstairs in the area of the 
campaign . reception rooms, . 
having himself a. drink or two 
Ijbefore going back to -ju s cax > 
to get a lethal little guiTwlth 
.'which he had been practicing 
for days. 

Five floors above that mys- . 
tericus youth unnoticed in the 
crowd, . our . candidate ’wan- 
dered quietly , between his 
bedroom and the suite across ^ 
the corridor where colleagues.,: 
and well-wishers were gath- 
ered. “How we doing?” As he 
stood in., the doorway > with a- 
wan smile;, his face reflected 
the tough campaign— from . 
New England to Southern . 
California, that country of 
angels and screwballs where, 
the political pendulum swings 
easily from- Socialist Upton 
Sinclair to ultra-rightist Ron- r 
nie Reagan. 

For Bob Kennedy it had 
been a. campaign . physically 
far more demanding than for 
the others, because their fol- 
lowers had no compulsion to 

touch their man, kiss him, 
hug him, share him. We had 
seen it in Watts when he 



came to speak outside our 
Douglass ; House . Writers’ 
building. He was mobbed and 
all but swallov/ed up in that 
exuberant crowd. His black 
.believers . literally hurt him , 
with their love. And this was 
repeated in ; white communi- 
ties, in suburbs, and in shanty- 
towns. No one else in America, 
was generating that . kind of 
magnetism. But as we had 
; ; learned to , our sorrow two a 
months earlier to the day, a 

• magnet for love- is also a 
magnet for hate. 

:. Shortly after 11 o’clock CBS- 
•TV announced that Bob had 
... won a close but clean-cut deci- 
sion. Escaping for a few .min- 
utes from the mounting fes- , 
tivities, we were standing on 
a balcony' with NBC. commen- ■ 
tator Sandy Vanocur, chiding: 

. him lightly for his network’s 
refusal to concede. Sandy was : 
a proud competitor and a per- 
sonal friend of Bob’s, but net- ; 
work officialdom had set up a 
curtain of caution - between 
him and. what he had hoped 
would be the first interview, 
with the . winner. . We were 
; talking about Bob . and what , 
we thought he could do to 
bind up the grievous wounds . 
that were, bleeding the coun- 
' try ; when Warren Rogers 
joined us to say that Bob had 
asked him to find me— he had • 
said he’d like to' talk to me, 

' • alone for a couple of minutes. 
My wife ..Geraldine asked if 
she . might .come along; it. was . 

■~,a moment she; would . like fo 

remember. - . 

In a modest bedroom with 
: twin beds Bob was sitting on 
. the floor in a corner, with his 
knees drawn up, a favorite 
' -position that reminded us of 
■ visits both to his home and hisr 
office. He was smoking a . 
small, slender cigar, the first, 

• tin-.P we had ever seem him do 
so He seemed markedly less 
jubilant than the ; rest of us. 
More tired, undoubtedly. And 
with so much more to do.- s v 
. Geraldine and I offered our. 
congratulations on winning the 
crazy-quilt State of California. 
He said he was going down to 
the ballroom in a little v/hila 



and asked what I would say if i 
I were in his place. I realized 
he had talked to Sorenson and 
Schlesinger and others better 
qualified than I, but, as I had 
.done with him on some other,, 
occasions, I plunged in any- - 
way: “Well, jf. the margin is 
four, or- five points, you know 
who they are, the—” ■ v, , t 
' He stopped me with a slow 
grin. “I know, you’re going to 
give me the thing about the 
black vote and the Chicano 

: '“The - Chicano is, like 99 ' : 
point nine and I hear South 
Los Angeles is 85 per cent.” 

,,“A lot of black friends will : y 
: b£ on the platform with me. I - 
think Walter (Sheridan, a long- 
time aide all the way back to 
-Senate Racket Committee 
. days) is asking Cesar Chavez.. 

They did a terrific job. Ter- : 
nftc.”, 

: We talked for a few minutes ’ : 
'about our Workshop in. Watts. 

Bob had come twice, had met ; 
the .writers, ' had read their , : 
anthology and’ now he said ; • . 
; again that he: thought _ we had 

- touched a ■ nerve— not just me- 
chanical skill centers and on- 
the-job training, but cultural 
projects for people in ghettos 
all over the country who had! 

■ been bottled up too long and ' ! , 
were- proving how much they 
had to say and how, well they 
could say it. Bob said he was . .. 

' interested in a suggestion we , 
had made to a Senate Sub- ! i?' 
Committee on which he 
? sei -vea-of Cotps^a,^, 

- kind of updated Federal The- . 
Pater;'' and : 'Federal Writers’ -j. 

Project fitted to the needs of 
Watts, Hough, Bedford- 
Stuyvesant. (Maybe , this • 

; sounds like crazy liberal talk 
-a few minutes before going 
' / down to thank the voters of 
’ California for sending him to - 
Chicago to unseat -Hubert,' 
Horatio, but we have been 
feeling an obligation to put it 
all down as we remember it, 1 
» just as we would dearly love 
to know what Lincoln had 
: been saying in his box at the 
/ Ford Theater.), V - 

Speaker Jesse Uriruh, “Big 
paddy” ’.of California Demo- - ; j 
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Police hustle the assassin from the Ambassador Hotel after .the shooting, 



crats, came over to suggest 
that it was time to go down. 

. Ever-practical Jesse. ; . was 
probably thinking that it was 
nearing midnight and that . 
Bob should be seen on TV in 
his winning posture . by as 
many people as possible-, 
across the country: Bob rose 
to "his feet slowly. There was 
- no, elation: in him, certainly 
none of the cockiness attrib- 
: uted to aim by detractors.: He 
. seemed' thoughtful, concerned, 
X perhaps a trifle subdued. He 
said he’d like to pursue the 
: -.Arts - Corps idea.; He said, 
“Stick around, . let’s talk, 
r later.” i asked him where: He; 
said after the talk in the main 
room he would, 'come- , to a 
. smaller room, the. Colonial 
: i Room, off the pantry. He said 
he wasn’t going to hold any 
.- formal press conference, but 
would like to see some of his 
' particular, press friends there. 

. Later,’ work . done for the 
night, a private party would 
' move on to . celebrate , at The 
Factory. . . 

.. .Then Bob asked me if I 
would like to accompany him 
and Jesse Unruh to the plat- 
- form: I said I didn’t want to 
look as if I were taking bows 
with the winner and pushing 
’ myself into the picture. Ger : 
aldine and I would wait in the 
:• Colonial. Room and see him 1 
. later with Warren Rogers and 



our other mutual friends: 
“The brothers and Chicanos,”. 
I said. He nodded and smiled. 

Then Warren joined us and. 
we followed Bob into the cor- 
ridor where he was immedi-. 
ately swallowed up in a crowd 
of .well-wishers and : television 
cameras, waiting to accom- 
pany the victor , on his way 
down to the ballroom. : 

In the Colonial Room about 
20 of us were waiting for the 
; senator. We watched the pre- 
liminaries on television as he; 
was getting ready to come to 
the microphone. It was a fes- . 

' tive moment and Warren 
thought we should all. have 
. drinks in our hands to toast - 
- the occasion. He was . gone a' 
few minutes and when .he re- 
turned with the highballs it 
. was also with the in formation. 
' that Bob would sh ortcut 
’ ti:rbug¥~ thi serving pantry 
Hiaf divided our smaller, room 
from the ballroom. For some~ 
reason this fact went unre- 
ported in national magazines, 
nor. was it revealed in the 
Sirhan Trial which we attend- 
ed in morbid fascination and,: 
at times, dismay. . „'~ J: 
To this layman mind it. 
seems as if it may have had. 
some bearing on .the crucial 
subject of premeditation. Did 
Sirhan simply stumble blindly 
into the -serving pantry in 
search of coffee, to cure, his 



“intoxication,” as his team of 
gifted defense counsel would- : 
have had the jury believe? Or, 

. aware , that: the .. senator had ,j 
taken a similar route through , 
the pantry when both tracker - . 
and. tracked had. been in the - 
’ hotel two nights before, had i 
the assassin sequestered him- 1 
V self In that pantry, so that he , 
could gun down his unsuspect- 
mg target, as he had prom-; 
-ised in his notebooks: : “Ken- " 
nedy must fall . . .. Kennedy 
must- die . Kennedy must 1 
not live beyond the -fifth of 
June.” : v.-'. ';. ■. 

. We all watched Bob’s neat, 
brief “Thank you— and on to 
Chicago” speech and then, = 
anticipating . ., h i s. arrival, 

. through . that back passage- 
. way, move closer to the pan- 
try doors. “We” includes Pete 
. Hamill and Booker Griffin, a; 
local black journalist I had 
. known from, the early, years in 
sy' Watts. A few yards behind us 
: : were Warren Rogers and Ger- 
aldine. ‘ - 

. We heard $ couple jflf those 
• “firecracker pgp 's”~and : the 
sound of screaming. We all 
I ran into, the pantry.. A scene 
out : of— what? ' Television? 
This was a different kind of 
' violence. Shakespeare? There 
was no poetry, no soaring 
rhetoric to mitigate the blood. 
And the blood was , not red 
: paint later to be washed off in 

.. V ’ . . 4, Continued on next page 
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; the dressing ! room. “This 
i mindless menace of violence 
. which again stains our land,” . 
Kennedy, : had described , it /, 
when it struck down Dr.-King.-;”;; 

Amidst the screaming and ; , 
the pushing and the Oh-my-?,? 
> Gods! Bob had taken a few’ . 
steps forward - and .then had 
' fallen back on the cold stone 
; floor. Pete Hami ll was direct-;, 
ly in front of me and partly .... 
.blocking my view so his de- 
scription is clearer than mine, /, 
although my impression con- k • 
! firms what he saw: “The" 
sonofabitch was s tandin g •; 

, the re with one f oot forward; 
and his arm extend e d just like ' 
he was on j/larg e: ran ge.” 

The narrow pantry became 
a screaming bedlam of pain, 
terror, rage: “Look out! 

Sonuvabitch! ” “He’s got a 
gun! He’s shooting!” ShoiS-. 
went - .pop-pop-pop and now ;, 
FhaT'we'kMvr iney were not k 
firecrackers or popping bal- 
loons they, sounded louder! •:■; 

People were responding in / 
conflicting ways— some? mov-. , 
ing back to escape the expio-. 
sive possibilities, others mov- 
• ing in on the author of the 
/crime/' an? obscene human, 
traffic jam. The Gun was an 
undersized man dressed in 
! slacks and sports shirt; looks 
Mexican was our first impres- ;. 
- sion,. but we remember think-// 
ing in the midst, of mayhem,; :/ 

’ must be; some crazy- Mexican 
to shoot Bobby,’ Bobby would' 

: die for .Chavez and his grape-* 

; pickers. i.Christ, .maybe fee.- is .;? 
; dying for Chavez. 

Bob was lying on his back 
booking very sad, as if he 
! knew, he already knew. One ? 
eye was opened, - which 
' seemed - strange, and forebod-; : 
ing, and his lips were, moving- . 

: but Pete, Booker and this, wit- ' 
ness were not close enough to 
hear. I was vaguely aware of 
. Geraldine and Warren Rogers 
. near .my right shoulder. Jim- 
my :Bresiin, :the New . York 
columnist, seemed a foot 
higher than everybody else, 
against the left wall? Was he 



standing on a box? 

The small assassin was 
charging forward in our diree- 
; tion, a quarterback sneak-with 
a pistol instead of a ball and 

- people were grabbing for him,. / 
“Get ■ ’im! Get ’imi STOP the ? 
sonofabitch!” . .With -others.; ■- 
around me l;made a lunge for 

/him. He was .being . pulled, 

?. tugged,- ? cuffed., ’Everybody ;/ 
/screaming. Cursing. ‘ 

/? A short, brown employe ran . 

to us hysterically,: talking rap- ; / 
/-idly in a Latin accent:,; “I 
/ can’t .believe, it/ thirty sec- . 
/ends ago I was shaking hands/: 
‘/with him, leaning over that ?; 
counter and shaking hands, 
thirty seconds ago, and that 
little bastard, he’s been hang- 
ing around in here for almost 
an hour, asking us ' if we 
thought the senator was com- 
ing through.” He rattled on, 

I repeating himself . .as all of us? 

’ were doing. A lunatic Babel of ; ’ 
* a. soundtrack is there to prove ’ 

■ it. • 

i But here is .the differende : , 
between the actual event; and ?.- 
the tamed and ordered replay- ? 
; ing of it at the trial half a 
year later. The saute Mexican _■ 
busboy who ran over to me in 
that first minute is on the . 
stand, composed and naturally ; 
? in awe of the proceedings. 
Yes, he says, he had seen the 
'defendant: in the pantry for 
/ seme time before, the. shoot- : 

- ing. Yes, ‘the defendant had?/ 
asked several times if, Ken- 
nedy ' would ; t be . coming 

-/ through. ?/■'?> ■ ?-’/--' 

• You see, this is... one reason - 
a Sirhan trial is profoundly 
;. flawed. The busboy is telling > 
the truth, but, it no longer has 
the impact and the passion of 
the trutli he had blurted out to 
-/ us, while Bob Kennedy was; 
still lying there beginning to 
die : from those long-range,; , 
: hollow-nosed bullets, the most 
. lethal type of ammunition that 
can be used in that .22. 

- . Still, it was interesting that 
‘this witness did not say to us 

in that first, impressionable 
outburst, “I wonder who; that 



little drunk was, -in here 
drinking coffee and trying to 
sober up.” Yet. that was to be 
the story we would hear from 
Sirhan: so drink was he from 
’ two or three Tom Collinses 
p urchased at one of the other I 
c andidate’s rec e ption ro oms i 
that, he was in an alcoholic 
stupor, -unaware, of "where he ' 
■/ was or even that he had 
? squeezed the . trigger when he. 
emptied his revolver, firing 
into Bob Kennedy at point- 
blank range. 

To buttress the “alcoholic 
.wild beast” theory a psychdl- 
ogist was to testify later that 
he had served the defendant, 
in his ceil, six ounces of gin in 
four Tom Collinses over a pe- 
riod of - 16 minutes ? and that 
/ Sirhan “went berserk.” Such 
are the . wonders of modern / 
law, ail dolled up with foren- 
■- sic psychiatrists and. their al- 
cohol-induced medical tests. 
Said one reporter at the trial, 
“as a psychiatrist he makes a; 
helluva bartender! One-and-a- 
’ half ounces per drink is like 
the good old days. Those high- 
balls we were drinking at the 
Ambassador, vie were . lucky' 
to be getting three-quarters of 
an ounce.” . 

- So if Sirhan was buying 
those Ambassador Collinses, 
three ounces, not six, is the 
more likely intake, and those 
spaced over a much longer 
.. period than IS minutes as the 
young killer wandered from 
room to room, talking with 
many people arid offering- to - 
buy them drinks before going 
back for his gun and station- 
ing himself in the pantry. 

But to pick up the thread of 
our narrative on the night of 
June 4, the surest hands that 
grabbed the assailant be- 
longed to Rosey Grier, the 
giant ex-linesman for the 
Rams, and Rafer Johnson, our 
decathlon champion, aided by 
Georgs Plimpton, the cele- 
brated mock-athlete who now 
found himself part of an im- 
promptu but effective ama- 
teur police. As for the actual 
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y counsel Grant Cooper happily 
embraced in budding his elab- 
orate case that his client was 
in a trance, having “pro- 
grammed” : himself, through 
metaphysical Rosicrucian ex- 
ercises to execute the crime 
while mysteriously unaware 
that he was doing so. / + ■ 

To the rest, of us, Sirhan 
looked simply pinned-dowr., 

; his eyes darting; frightened, 
intense, but hardly “purged.” 
He reminded me of a rat I 
once encountered on the steos 
of my cellar. The rat stared 
at me and 1 stared at the rat, 
each- of us afraid to move, 
both of us feeling equaiiy 
trapped and .threatened. A 
confrontation' frieze. , ' 

When the police finally took 
over from the volunteer iaw- 
y enforcers and" Bobby was 
rolled and bounced to the 
waiting ambulance, a group of 
us followed him cut and then 

gravitated upstairs to the 

Kennedy suite where we had 
been toasting tha candidate's 
health less than an hour be- 
fore.; ^ 1 . 

“It was my fault,” Rosey 
Grier was sobbing, “I should 
• have been ; in front of . him.” 
We ; tried to console him: > 
“How do : you defend against a 
: man with a hidden revolver?- ; 
; : llf ycu’re iin front, he moves to 
the : side. If. you’re at his side, .- 
; he slips in. , behind—” But : 
: Rosey was too far gone in 

/grief. It is hard to see a man 
. that big, 3G0 pounds hot fat . 
7 . but big, crying. And -not like a 
baby, like a man who knows 



- pistol, t ”• ' ; . 

Dr. Ross Miller appeared. 
He was the black physician 
from Compton (near Watts) 
who had been one of the first 
to answer the call for a doctor 
~ <n the pantry; Rosey was all 
right,- he said, i it was just the; 

. strain. “If. only I could have 
’ been .between that bullet and;’ 

. : the . senator,’:’ Rosey had been 
' saying in his- unexpectedly 
- small voice. And-; Charles 
-Evers still sat,- with his head 
bowed almost to his knees, a ; 
dark supplicant for martyrs. 

We stayed there. until dawn, 
.talking with fellow eye- 
witnesses, fellow mourners, 
too numb and dispirited to go 
: home. And here another unan- 
swered question is provoked. 
Maybe we have seen tco 
7 - many crime movies where the ' 
b; case-hardened detective is on"/ 
. the spot. You remember the ; 
line: ‘‘Nobody cleave .this 

.room.”,. in this case, one: of 
C the. .most catastrophic mur- 
ders in ‘ American ' history, 

.' everybody left the room. ; - 
; 7 Upstairs were, a dozen’ eye- 
witnesses; ritany. of . them re- . 
porters, who had seen the 
gunning and the gunman at 
> close range. Would it not have 
seemed S.C.P. for investiga- 
tors to return to the Kennedy . 
suite ar.d question all the peo- 
ple there? There were a num- 
ber who had been close - ' 
enough to Sirhan to have bean 
able to. hear what he might 
have said during those critical, 
i 1 27 minutes before the . police- ; 
^arrived. He said very ilr.tla." 
but he did speak a few sen- 



. fences. Apparently he did say, 
“I did it for my country.” 
Would it not have been better 
—nay, essential!— to get the 
fresh and immediate observa- 
tions of these eye-witnesses, 
instead of getting around to 
many of them months later 
when memories’ - have to ; be 
V reconstructed? .y' :v . : 7 

Mayor: Yorty likes to claim 
that Los Angeles Police De- 
; partment is. the most efficient 
- . police force this side of Scot- 
land Yard. But failure to in- 
spect Kennedy’s own suite and 
to question, the- circle of; 
friends who stayed, on there, 
-for; hours, "after, the . tragedy , 
would indicate that the . local ‘ 
.. force, while not sinking to./the , 
’.depths of. Dallas, hardly -de-’’ 

. serves ' an A rating for its 
police work in the : Ambassa- ; 

: dor Hotel that night. True, the 
..computer at headquarters-’ 
/rapidly traced the murder.? 

• weapon to Sirhan Bashira, Sir- 
ban. But it is also true that 
.they did .not get; around to 
’.some key. observers .for many 
. months, if ever./ Nor : did the .;. 
-F.B.I.’ ‘A ■ good deal; of ; telling-- 
evidence, some of which 
might have affected the very 
nature of the case, was never • 
■to have its day in court. ; 

CC) 1969, Newsday, Inc. 



, - NEXT WEEK— Budd Schul- 
berg recounts some vivid im- 
pressions of -the; Sirhan trial . 

; and .makes a revolutionary- - 
proposal for dealing with the : 
growing politics of assassina- 
tion. 










ror fjoscoyoysKy was a con-,, 
cemed but impartial student ' 
of the disarranged mind of - 
.Raskolnikov. Psychiatrists , in 
the Sirhan trial must take 
“positions,” must testify that 
he is truly suffering from “‘re- 
trograde amnesia” or from, 
types of paranoia that prevent? 
him. either from remembering 
or understanding his act; or.- 
they must testify, for -the pros- 
ecution that he is : paranoid 
but aware of what he planned., 
and executed, in other words- 
lying. 

Being' a great novelist, and 
also- under no pressure to 
twist a professional observa- 
tion into a legal -position that , 
will strengthen or weaken a 
courtroom argument; • 
Dosto yevsk y. Js_ able to make a 
believ able fusion' of opposites . . 
Raskolnikov feels as if he is.' 
in a trance when he commits /. 
his crime and there is some- 
thing dreamlike l about- his.; 
ability to act so brutally, yet 
at the same time he is s.uffi- 
. ciently aware to -realize he 
must dissemble, /must ’ try to 
' -hide his actions and, his . true ' 
nature from the investigative / 
light of his prosecutor. In the. 

. interest of scientific and err.o- 
.. ?' tional truth, - Dostoyevsky is. 
able to -touch' both' bases / at 
once. So could courtroom psy- 
chiatrists if they were not to ’ 

, , .... . , s assume.- ; , mechanically . „the 
roles of experts for the prose- 
.... ... -cut ion of for the defense. • 

Unfortunately, ' .the Sirhan ; 
Sirhan caseu sjidt 'd.-navel ' It 
/ is alTtoo painfully true: . But 
as we sit there in the court- 
room day after day morbidly/ 
fascinated, by pur' impression; 

. ;of Raskolnikov returne d in the 
person of . a young displaced / 
Arab burning with desire for 
political revenge, 1 we /begin; to / 
wonder if our .country' has dis- 
covered “ the appropriate /pto-’f, 
cedures for dealing with tnag-. :/. 
nicide and the politics of as-', 
s assin a'tion. For, while the 
/irhan ~frtat~- has not been 
aborEed~By r vio)ence or cupidi-. 
ty like the Lee Harvey Oswald 
and James .Earl Ray affairs, 

. „ ' it fails to put_the_cxiroe.in its/ ; 

"nroner national per spective. 

’’ “UesplieT/he deaths .of Lin- - 
coin, Garfield and McKinley 
and attempts on 'the- lives of:/ 
Roosevelt / and - Truman/ jam. - 
country still is not' geared, to _./ 
'Tudge ~pblitical . crime.' "It is 
high” time we were. We do not 



fjstu t'*n rpe^pT 

■jg. -^sKtssihs /ntoy.-.the % One Big 
/: Conspiracy bag/.as do most of 

- our ■; European critics- .and., 
nearly . all our black, friends.' • 
But clearly, as they. said;in, 
Hamlet, something is rotten in 

- the ' Denmark of our soul. 

. Mexico is . thought' of as a , 
//violent, land, but. 40 years have 
passed since the violent death 
' of . a* Mexican . president/. The / 
/■ French are, a volatile, people ' 
/. who like to emotionalize their 
' politics, but no French presi- 
dent has been assassinated in : 
5. nearly 40 years. - And /British, 
prime ministers have not been 
. removed except by non-violent ‘ 

. decision since 1812/ ./: ' , //. i? 

Yet we find it already tragi- 
• callv— taken for granted that 
( /Ted Kenned^s life is in dam ,, , 

- RQL_and that if he should run/; 
for or achieve the. /Presideiicy/ c| 

' he / too' will fall a /victim,, to 
/Jmagmcide /like ..-his/ martyred ,/. 

' brothers. We have not. met , 
anyone in many months who ! 
is not. burdened with this ap- ; ‘ 
'prehension. ..//-,. 

Other . Sirhans,' other Os- 
walds, other Rays now stalk' ■ 
•this land ready- to cut down 
the leaders with whom , they— 

. and perhaps fellow conspira- 
' ton^poijticaHv disagree. This 
is(public murder^and it would 



n£; . ., ao <j .aedlcme. ' Even 

.^before Sirhan’s conviction, his 
defense staff had indicated 
that it would appeal and had 
confided to some reporters 
: that the Goedecke case was a 
. reassuring precedent. 

But, we argue, as terrible 
as it is, ‘ the Goedecke case 
involves a. crime .passionate. 
An inter-family ' crime. Hor- 
irifying but intensely personal. 
.It has nothing to do with poii* 
■tics.’ But the murder of the 
Kennedys, of Evers and of 
King, has only- to do with 
politics. -National-politics. The 
Sirhan case does not belong to 
California. It happened to 
take place there, but 3ob 
Kennedy could have been 
murdered in any state where 
someone took violent excep- 
tion to some /aspect of his 
^agiifteaLjjijtesophy . Similarly 
'Mgdgar Evers/ was shot. and 
killed by"T3yron de la Beck- , 
with on the doorstep of Evers’ 
home in Mississippi, but 1 this 
was no local matter. Clearly 
it was a' national crime. It is 
the law of our land that every 
citizen is entitled to vote. 
Evers was leading a coura- 
geous and slowly winning 
campaign to make that law 

Continued on next page 
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different" 



' kind of trial, on a higher lev- , 
e! , than ' tbat'we' prescri be for g- 
.. persona! or private murder. . 

/ Sirhan, for example, is being,- 
, tried by . the same, legal ma- 
,/ chinery and state laws ,as .wa s - 
/a young man called goedecke/; 
.. who' - slipped away from" a- 
• church service a few years 
ago to . murder his mother.,/: 
_ .father, .sister and,'. brother. /He;/ 
/tried / to clean the blood: stains'-/ 
/frbm'his' clothes and to leave 
the house . in disorder that 
/would suggest a robbery. He/ 
/returned to his home next day 
/ with a, -young lady, .appeared. / 
shocked to discover, the Bodies / 
and called the police. It 
seemed to the prosecution 
that his crime was as premed- 
itated as Sirhan’s, but a re- 
cent appeal to the State -Su- /- 
. prefne- Court, on the basis of 
diminished capacity, "was de- . 
/tided 5-2 in favor of the de- 
fendant. One of the. two dis- 
senters was Judge Stanley 
Mosk, a .distinguished/ liberal 
who decries capital punish- v 
ment. “But,” he wrote in his f 
dissent, “you cannot plead 
guilty; by reason of schizo- 




“Political assassination should be judged^ by a new kind of Supreme Court. . . like Nuremburg’ 
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more than an empty promise. • 
When de la. Beckwith delibsr- • 
ately blasted Evers from this 
earth, he, was not firing at 
Evers the .man, he was ex- .im- 
pressing a • political opinion, , 
defiance of' the Constitution 
and , the Federal Voting Law 
gt the end of a shotgun. ; 

An assassination dike de la 
Beckwith’s, or the killing - of /, 
ts leader, - 
whose. 

track was .firebombed, or the , / 
gruesome t riple l ynching near 
Philadelphia . Miss.. or__the , 
murder” of Mrs., Viola < Eiuzz( P> 
near. Selma, Ala., or thpas- 
. sassinations of -J Mglc oKT~ fK~> 
and jvlsriTn Luther Kingdare . 
politicaTmurders, public mur- 
ders, national . murders and 
they belong not to the individ- 
ual states where they have ■. 
taken place' and where the -/, 



crimes are frequently con- 
doned or the police work is 
.'bungled or the prosecution. 
staff and judges are often in- 
adequate— they belong' to the 
. highest national court our na- 
. tion can provide. ' . 

. If this re.quire.s_ a new 

^amendme nt to the Cons titu- 
HionTeTus, begin. At least we 
think it-.deserves serious con- . 
sideration that political assas- 
: sinatiori be judged by a new 
kind of Supreme Court, a high 
tribunal like the” one we 
helped set , up at Nuremberg 
to try major war criminals 
for their crimes against hu- 
manity. A conventional state 
trial with city prosecutors and 
local jurors is. simply not 
. equipped to take the measure 
■ of polilical murders and con- 
spiracies. " . : . „■ /- 

, / How .would, it work? .A fed- 



■>: 



/ feral g rand ju ry or panel of V 

■ li able and responsibl e public 

. ; citiza ns.. such as delivered the - . i- 
/recent Report on , Civil Dis- / 

■ ] orders, would weigh the evi- 
dence as to whether a murder 

-J is personal or. public. It, is not-.-;, 

■ ;) such a complex matter to de- 
jcide. When the murderer is/ - 
; not even acquainted with , his 

I yictim, when ’there' is neither . 
a personal nor a monetary 
-b motive, when the killer hasn’t 
run amuck, firing into crowds 
• and passing strangers,; when 
j instead the gun. lias been 
aimed at a key figure; whose 
j politics are manifestly -at 
; i variance v/ith the . views of the 
. ; holder of the gun, then the' 

! murderer should be tried, in- 
j- stead of being permitted to 
| throw himself on the mercy of 
]■ the limited Memphis machin- 
ery. And now Sirhan. ' . /., ■ 

In this liigh court, .either' 
specifically appointed or insti- 
tuted by the Supreme Court, 
or by all three braj15.kfis._0r 
QjJL-go.vernmehtr The elements/ 
doLcjmspiraCy—woukl be con- 
sidered far more seriously, as' 
well as-, the .political, signifi- 
cance of the crime. Not only, 
psychiatrists -and psycholo- 
gists should testify 'but - soci- 
ologists . and ‘ political scien- 
tists. Indeed, the rash of pub- 
lic murders our country has 



■ .1 „ 






. suffered in the .’60s suggests . 
that we need as expert wit-, 
nesses not only /doctors who ; '' 
speak of paranoia and schizo- ■ 
phrenia but studen ts of the Z 
burgeoning institu t ion of nub - , ' 
lie murder and political con- y 
spiracy . v - , . ~ ■ ’ ' ‘ .' , 

To study crime only through 
a personal telescope must 
narrow your view: Oswald, de 
ia Beckwith, Ray and Sirhan . 
are hardly well-adjusted citi- ’ 
zens. If they were being tried 
in California for personal 
murder, you could build an 
argument for diminished re- 
sponsibility in each of their 
cases. But meanwhile the po- 
litical impact of their acts., 
would be hidden behind what 
we irreverently call The,. 
Headshrinker_Curtain. No of-.' 
feirstfto the head doctors. With - 
the ranks of the mentally 
.walking wounded multiplying 1 
; every year, we need all the 
| mind-blowers we can train. 
w \But we need something more. 



Three months of the 'Sirhan' 
^JjJrial has convinced me that 
.s-g kos A ngel es, whil e_jt_.Cc.r i tak e 
credit for improvin g o n Dallas 
an d Memphis, not to mention 
s i Natchez, is simDlv not up to a 
case of this magnitude. Cali- 
, fornia law is not up to if. No 
> state laws, litYiited by the con- 
cept of personal murder, are 



, 'up, to it. Americans, at -least. 

the, best of -them, hopefully -• 
/.most of them, have no wish to 
punish Ray and Sirhan physi- 
cally, or, to take a, life fora, 
life.;. What they want, .is to 
. know everything there is to 
■■know abo ut th em. If -there is 
even a^breath of conspiracy/, 
let every mvisible/bug creak 
ing that breath be analyzed 
and not washed, down with 
mouth spray. In the King as- 
sassination case hisTrlgger: 
man seenuTto be trying to say 
what most of us think obvi- 
ous: there was not only con- 
spiracy but’ a whopping, effi- 
cient mother of conspiracy. 
.Chances are, even a new trial, 
with Memphis ground rales 
and state laws not geared to 
the nature of the. crime, will 
not cut to, the . heart . nf the 
matter. 

One of the strongest .argu- 
ments for movi ng t ire trial of. 
a James Earl R a y out of Ten- 
nes see an d on up to a special 
Tribunal comes from .James 
Earl Ray himself. In a letter 
to author William Bradford 
Huie, Ray expressed his con- 
fidence that he had' little to 
fear from a jury drawn from 
the rolls of Shelby County, 
..Tenn.. because 70 per cent of 
the voters of that conntv had 
voted cither for Wallace or 
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Tracy stoop, in fact with a 
Spencer Tracy no-nonsense All- 
American directness;^, tie- is 
flanked by David (Fitts',' a 
sophisticated man whtrsome- 
times uses phrases and words 
his witnesses do not jioder*,. 
stand, and by John (Howard, , 
barrel-chested and, " Site 
Compton, suggesting ■ square 
• and solid rather than cube 
and complex. 

In- the opposite corner tve 
find. one. of those superstars 
that criminal law enjoys- — 
Southern Cal’s answer to Mel- 
, via Belli, Percy JFpremast-asid 
Lee Bailey, -.Grant Cooper. - 
While the prosecu£ion~"'gcas 
about its business with a kind 
of stolid semi-thoroughness. 
Grant .Cooper gives a prize- 
winning performance, , some- 
how managing to superimpose 
Cary Grant on Gary Cooper. 
Stylish, urbane, disingenuous, 
sometimes grinning at his 
own cleverness, Grant Cooper 
creates an impression of be- 
ing ■ in complete, command of • 
these proceedings, like a cir- 
cus master dancing with the- • 
atrical elegance from ring to 
nnr». 

A dapper, scene-stealieg 
leading man is Grant Cooper 
; with a star performer’s love 
of Kracilobt. Dvring court -fe 
cesses, rather than take the ■ 
15 or 20 minutes to. catch his 
breath or confer quietly with 
colleagues as do his less 
flamboyant opponents. Grant 
Cooper enjoys throwing him- 

■ self into the whirlpool ques- 
tioning of the press milling, in 

■ the corridor outside' the court- 
room. 

Overshadowed' but vary 
- much a figure in bis own is 
CQEmite Zola. Berniasiv who flew 
out from New York to join 
forces with Cooper, and a 
potent team they make. 

Berman, with the beak and 
complexion of an angry, 
featherless bird of prey, is 
Jewish and understandably 



poison and cripple the person- 
ality of a sensitive child like 
Sirhan Sirhan. And SS himself 
had taken the stand to render 
what amounted to a detailed - 
lecture on the birth of Zion- 
ism and the complex diplo- 
macy of the Middle Hast that 
led to the emergence of Is- 
rael. “Boy, am I going to 
catch hell in New York to- 
day!” “Zook” Berman said to 



a small group of reporters at 
the neon' recess. • 

Then why did Emile Zola 
take this case? For the same 
reason that ite , defended criti- 
cal civif right’s cases in Dixie, 
his champions insist. Because 
unpopular;. cases and causes 
■ must be defended as spirited- 
ly as popular ones. In this 
case, “Zook” Berman would ' 
explain, there is an added In- 
centive; California has a new 
defence fer murder more 
sophisticated than that of any 
other state— tfc£i;jish?d_cap«:' 
Jty. Cr you might cal' -it <H- 

C§Ui6rcla you do not have to 
be legally insane to plead not 
guilty because of incapacity to 
premeditate or maturely re- 
flect on the contemplated act. 
You may know the difference 
between right ahd wrong and. 
.still, according to iccent de- 
velopments in Galifchiia law, 
sii* ' front •• ddusion,. 
obsession, alcoholism ' and 
other processes of mind over 
matter that diminish • your 
capacity to make a mature 
reflection in advance of your 
crime; Therefore, you are net ’ 
totally accountable for your 

clCi-S, 






tv r-iit 
capita, 
piiiBfiic 



ir not i 



nsr.y i.te r '' r :orr.- 
hin majority, bet 

like Reagan isn’t rtrh- 
v of fee fi5 inmates on 

sr. If vct.-rs hesitate" to . 

aad do away r/Mh "re- 
diminished capacity 

And so it may be argued that 
“Zook” Berman has ' come to 
the aid of Sirhan Sirhan in the 
finest tradition of she law, to 
tfeiSiiiC, ire despised a. a! to 
test a navel legal concept of 

you that Cooper and Berman 
are not .so much Gala'.sads cf 
jurl5 , fl i n! i (lGsiCG -cis thsy sro jk> 
abashed publicity reciters act', 
in the mold of Belli, Foreman 
and Bailey, net above turning 
that sow's car of publicity into 
an eventual 1 silk purse. While 
' the entire defense staff as- . 
ssrts it is without 

nav, ir.dlvldu.hi rnotebres arc 

'earrlid enough to admit they 
expect later to reap the har- 
vest they arc cow sewing with 
gratuitous services. Ixi- 
deed a 'irajazine writer lwas_ 

; added c i or 
! t - | CT!5h#g 

j;h>n i wish 

‘ ! "S'iri!an in ids cell, a relation- 
ship ”tfiSrfaSied a whole row 
of eyebrows, in fits Press 
Room. It he is a legitimate 
member of the press, col- 
leagues argued, would be be 
allowed to publish his inter* 

: viewy- a predictably sympa- 
thetic one, in a national mag- 
azine ■ while the ' trial is in 



progress? Can he serve two 
masters, the defense.^and the 
public press?.. bv'as -.Judge Her-" 
Chert V. ' WailteV-, within" his 
rigSts~t<5~g’raHran “exclusive” 
i’j any sipgls v/ntcr? 

Said one established crime 
reporter wtih a -touch cf 
malice: “This is Judge 

Walter’s last case before he 
retires. Did you see that full 
page picture of him in Life? 
People who can’t tell one Su- 
preme Court Justice from an- 
other con describe Judge 




